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Brave Bunter. That was the line to take. He fairly
drove the beggar out of the ship, as if every word had
been a blow. But the pertinacity of that brass-bound
Paul Pry was astonishing. He cleared out of the ship,
of course, before Bunter's ires not saying anything,
and only trying to cover up Ms retreat by a sickly smile.
But once on the Jetty he turned deliberately round*
and set himself to stare in dead earnest at the ship.
He remained planted there like a mooring-post, abso-
lutely motionless, and with Ms stupid eyes winking no
more than a pair of cabin portholes.

What could Bunter do? It was awkward for him*
you know. He could not go and put his head into the
bread-locker. What he did was to take up a position
abaft the mizzen-rigging, and stare back as unwinking
as the other. So they remained, and I don't know
which of them grew giddy first; but the man on the
Jetty, not having the advantage of something to hold
on to, got tired the soonest, flung his arm, giving the
contest up, as it were, and went away at last.

Bunter told me he was glad the Sapphire, "that gem
amongst ships" as he alluded to her sarcastically, was
going to sea next day. He had had enough of the Dock.
I understood his impatience. He had steeled himself
against any possible worry the voyage might bring,
though it is clear enough now that he was not prepared
for the extraordinary experience that was awaiting him
already, and in no other part of the world than the
Indian Ocean itself; the very part of the world where the
poor fellow had lost his ship and had broken his luck,
as it seemed for good and all, at the same time,

As to his remorse in regard to a certain secret action
of his life, well, I understand that a man of Bunter's
fine character would suffer not a little. Still, between
ourselves5 and without the slightest wish to be cynical*